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TECHNOCRACY 



America's Only Social Dynamic 



WHEN 

0 Technocracy originated in the winter of 1918-1919 
when Howard Scott formed a group of scientists, en- 
gineers and economists that became known in 1920 as 
the Technical Alliance — a research organization. In 
1930 the group was first known as Technocracy, In 
1933 it was incorporated under the laws of the State of 
Ne,v York as a non-profit, non-political, non-sectarian 
me hership organization. In 1934 Howard Scott, D - 
lector-in-Cl ief, made his first Continental lecture tour 
which laid the foundations of the present nation-wide 
n emhership organization. Since 1934 Technocracy has 
grown steadily without any spectacular spurts, revi- 
vals, collapses or rebirths. This is in spite of the fact 
that the press has generally 'held the lid' on Technoc- 
racy, until early in 1942 when it made the tremendous 
'discoveiy' that Technocracy had been reborn suddenly, 
f ull-fledg*ed with all its members, headquarters, etc., m 
full swing*! 

WHAT 

• Technocracy is the only An erican social movement 
with an American program which has beco , e wide- 
spread in America. It has no affiliation with any other 
organization, group or association either in America or 
elsewhere. 

• The basic unit of Technocracy is the chartered Sec- 
tion consisting of a minimum of 25 members and run- 
ning up to several hundred. 

• It is not a commercial organization or a political 
party; it has no financial subsidy or endowment and 
uas no debts. Technocracy is supported entirely by the 
dues and donations of its own members. The wide- 
spread membership activities of Technocracy are per- 
formed voluntarily; no royalties, commissions or bonu- 
ses are paid, and only a small full-time staff receives 
subsistence allowances. The annual dues ar e $5.00 which 
are pa*d by tne member to his local Section. 

• Members wear the chromium and vermilion insignia 
of Technocracy — the Monad, an ancient generic symbol 
Signifying balance. 

WHERE 

• There are units and members of Technocracy in al- 
most every State, and in addition there are members in 
Alaska, Hawaii, Panama, Puerto R.co and in numeiOab 
other places with the Armed Forces. 

• Members of Techocracy are glad to travel many miles 
to discuss Technocracy's Victory Program with any in- 
terested people and Continental Headquarti.es w.li be 
pleased to inform anyone of the location of tne neaiest 
Technocracy unit. 

WHO 

0 Technocracy was built in America by Americans, it 
is coiuposed of American citizens of all walks of lite. 
Technocracy's membership is a composite of all the oc- 
cupations, economic levels, races and religions whica 
make up this country. Membership is open only to 
American citizens. Aliens, Asiatics and politicians are 
not eligible. (By politicians is n.eant those holding 
elective political office or active office in any political 
party). 

• Doctor, lawyer, storekeeper, farmer, mechanic, teacher, 
pieacLer or housewife — as long as you are a patriotic 
^merican — you are welcome in Technocracy. 



• The Northwest Technocrat is published monthly 
by Section 3, R.D. 12247 Technocracy Inc., 2021 
Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington, Entered as 
second class matter October 2, 1942, at the Post Of- 
fice of Seattle, Washington, under the Act of March 
3, 1879. Subscription rates are $1.50 for 12 issues, 
$1.00 for 8 issues. Orders for 10 or more will be 
supplied at the bundle-order rate of 12 cents a copy. 
Printed in U.S.A. 
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MANPOWER 
MUDDLE 








O MATTER where we may look, it is 
clearly evident that the manpower 
problem becomes increasingly com- 
plex. It has reached a stage of utter 
confusion, with an acute crisis loom- 
ing on the horizon in the not distant 
future. This is true of many activities on our va- 
rious home fronts here in United States. 

• The labor situation was recognized as being so 
desperate here in the Northwest that in Seattle, on 
September 16, an extraordinary session of the Re- 
gional War Manpower Commission was held. It 
was attended by many notables holding high posi- 
tions in the civic, educational and industrial fields. 
For hours the noted assemblage listened to elabor- 
ate diagnoses by learned experts of what was 
wrong with manpower allocation. It is quite sig- 
nificant that each of the experts dwelt at length 
with what was wrong chiefly, if not entirely, in his 
own industry or profession. Not a single master 
plan was presented by even the members of the 
manpower commission, or any others present, which 
offered any solution for taking care of the short- 
ages that existed as a whole throughout the area. 

• So many men had left the mines and forests for 
the higher shipyard wages that J. P. Umpleby, as- 
sistant coordinator of solid fuels, told the commis- 
sion that a survey showed that Washington and 
Oregon are SHORT ONE MILLION TONS OF 



COAL and 500,000 CORDS OF WOOD. 

©Mrs. Pearl Wanamaker, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, said that shipyard wages had 
removed from the class rooms many instructors in 
technical subjects and that youths who might be 
trained in skills for the war effort will be lost to 
such service. She said that the state is NOW 
SHORT MORE THAN FOUR HUNDRED TEACHERS. 

• The chief reason for this mass desertion of class 
rooms by the teachers was shown in an article in 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer of November 8. It re- 
ferred specifically to one Queen Anne High school 
teacher who receives a salary of only $2,100 a year. 
That teacher, some thirty-five years of age, has 
completed four years of high school, seven years 
of college and has had ten years experience in the 
teaching field. It contrasted that salary with the 
earnings of one seventeen-year-old high school se- 
nior at Queen Anne, who is taking three subjects 
and working a full shift at the shipyards. Due 
either to a typographical error or to inaccurate in- 
formation the earnings quoted for that senior must 
be incorrect. But some young men and others who 
have worked in the shipyards less than a year do 
earn in excess of $3,000 per year, if they work every 
other Sunday in addition to six days per week. The 
above case is an exception in that most of the stu- 
dents working a full shift are permitted to take only 
two subjects. 
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• For the past twenty years Washington has been 
constantly increasing in importance as a producer 
of dairy products. According to the 1940 census 
figures Washington produces 1177 pounds of milk 
per person, as compared to a per capita produc- 
tion of 585 pounds in New York, the third largest 
milk producing state, and 480 pounds per capita 
in Pennsylvania, which ranks as the sixth state in 
milk production on a quantitative basis. Here the 
situation is becoming more and more critical. On 
October 11, the Seattle Times referred to a survey 
made by the United Dairymen's Association. This 
survey disclosed that the number of hired hands 
employed by twelve of the state's dairymen's co- 
operatives had decreased almost fifty percent in 
the past year. It also showed that members of the 
same cooperatives had sold more than 2,400 pro- 
ducing cows IN THE PREVIOUS SIXTY DAYS— over 
63 percent of them to slaughter houses. The same 
agencies estimated their members had lost twelve 
hundred 'male relatives,' formerly engaged in work 
on the farms, either to war jobs or to the armed 
services. 

• By October 10, in the Chicago milk shed alone, 
1700 dairy farmers had SOLD THEIR HERDS AND 
GONE OUT OF BUSINESS. 




Luscious apples like these hang on the trees for want of 
pickers while Americans daily find it harder to get essential 
fruits and vegetables. 
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• The problem of harvesting a major part of the 
thirty million boxes of apples grown in Washing- 
ton proved a very serious one. Never before, in 
the twenty years since this state has been the larg- 
est apple producer, have they ever had to resort to 
such desperate measures as closing the Wenatchee 
stores for three days per week, closing the high 
school and junior high school there, sending more 
than one thousand students over every week end 
from the University of Washington and several 
hundred from the state college at Pullman to the 
orchards. Yet the shortage was recognized as 
acutely imminent and shortly after the middle of 
August, a full month before the start of a normal 
picking season, large display ads were published 
daily in all the Seattle newspapers. The results 
from those were almost nil. Appeals were made 
to thousands of shipyard workers and only a few 
hundred of the 22,000 workers needed were ob- 
tained from that source. How serious the apple 
situation was may be realized from the fact that 
even convicts from the state penitontiary were 
used. 

• Most of us who served in the First World War 
can well remember one line from a popular song 
of that day which ran, "How' re You Going to Keep 
'em Down on the Farm, After they've Seen Paree?" 
That was a very amusing query, sung to a clever, 
catchy strain. Today we may well phrase that 
question in slightly different wording, but it is no 
longer clever or funny, but intensely serious. And 
if the right answer is not forthcoming within the 
next few months it may prove to be a tragic one. 
We must ask, 'How are we going to keep men and 
women (especially the latter) down on the farm 
where they are desperately needed, after they have 
had the stimulating taste of shipyard wages of from 
fifty to seventy dollars per week and revelled in 
the thrills of being wined and dined in the midst 
of the bright lights of a large city?' 

• Now the manifold problems of the farmers have 
been increased and greatly aggravated by the re- 
cent order of the War Production Board cutting pro- 
duction of farm machinery to twenty percent of the 
1940 output. All the allowable farm-machinery- 
making capacity will be turned over to small plants 
and the large ones will be expected to convert 100 
percent to the making of war goods. On the sur- 
face this may sound fine but a simple analysis will 
show us at once how faulty this procedure will be. 
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Prize herds of dairy cattle 
like these are sold to the 
butcher because farmers 
cannot get help. 




Every month thousands of farm operators and 
farm hands are leaving the soil where they are des- 
perately needed and going into the cities. Due to 
the rapid desertion of farms by mechanics and 
those mechanically inclined the machinery already 
in use is becoming unusable and deteriorating 
much faster than normally. Now, with only one- 
fifth as much new machinery to take its place the 
need for men on the f a r m ^ constantly becomes 
greater instead of less. 

• How is the above critical situation being handled 
by political government? 

Part of the answer is found in this statement 
from the Christian Science Monitor of October 30: 
'Sharp public reaction; foreseen by Paul V. McNutt 
against indirect manpower controls, materialized 
today in connection with his effort to freeze dairy, 
livestock and poultry workers on the farm. 
Strong criticism was showered upon Mr. McNutt's 
proposed alternative — a national service act giving 
the Government absolute authority to assign men to 
war jobs as it is done in England.' 

• 'The War Manpower Commission's directives to 
half a dozen Government agencies to keep hands 
off of men badly needed on the nation's dairy, live- 
stock and poultry farms appear to have pleased no 
one. Farm groups that might have been expected 
to hail the action with joy, criticized it from a va- 
riety of angles.' 

The latter meant that the powerful farm-bloc in 



* * * * 



Congress said Boo! in a loud voice to the mighty 
Paul McNutt. Did the Manpower Commissioner 
hold his ground and fight for his convictions? There 
is no evidence to show that he did. Instead he 
quivers and quakes in fear and trembling, and in 
effect, says 'Please, I didn't mean no harm — honest 
— and I won't do it again.' This is indicated in the 
following from the Christian Science Monitor of No- 
vember 3: 'The confused manpower picture began 
to take more definite shape today with the White 
House receipt of committee's recommendation for 
centralization and further trial of indirect govern- 
ment control.* * * Instead of advising compulsory 
assignment of men to jobs, the labor-management 
policy committee appointed by Commissioner Paul 
V. McNutt, recommended that the United States use 
a persuasion method of getting men into jobs where 
they are most needed.' 

® A radio announcement of November 10, from 
Washington, D. C, indicates that the White House 
intends to use the voluntary method of so-called 
persuasion as recommended above. 

# So far, in the past few months, we have clearly 
seen that the voluntary method of appealing to peo- 
ple to stay where they are vitally needed has def- 
initely proven a dismal failure. It has been weighed 
in the balance and found wanting. Is there any 
reason to show that it would prove any more suc- 
cessful in the future than in the past? 

Continued on page 19 
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peared to have intelligence enough to put an "X" 
on a piece of paper — he wanted to be re-elected. 

• This is only a small portion of the carefully 
planned program, but it will serve to illustrate our 
point. Now, we do not question for one moment 
the genuine sincerity of any of the people who par- 
ticipated in this program (with the exception, pos- 
sibly, of some of the politicians). Nor do we doubt 
that the people who bought those bonds and stamps 
are firmly convinced that it is the only way they 
can help in the war effort. 

• BUT we do say that things have come to a pretty 
sorry pass when we have to stage a three-ring Bar- 
num Bailey performance to finance a war ! 

• After all, from whom are we "buying" this war? 
From ourselves ! We, the people of the North 
American Continent, actually own the lion's share 
of the world's resources. We, the people, actually 
have within our ranks the largest percentage of 
trained scientists, technicians and skilled workers 
in the world. We, the people, actually own the 
largest array of factories, machinery, and other 
technological equipment that the world has ever 
had. And we, the people, are all vitally interested 
in winning this war quickly, with the smallest pos- 
sible loss of lives and destruction of resources. 
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"^B FEW weeks ago a certain small town 
in the west put on a bond selling cam- 
paign which combined all the features 
of a carnival and a circus. It was all 
= planned and stage-managed to obtain 



the highest emotional effect in the shortest possible 
time. Certain of the best looking girls in special 
costumes interspersed their bond selling with such 
stunts as milking cows, climbing ladders a step at 
a time whenever a $25.00 bond was sold, and obtain- 
ing autographs of local celebrities at specified 
times and places. The town was "bombed" by 
plane with toy smoke bombs and one of our big- 
time politicians was all primed with a bottle of 
mercurochrome to break over his head. Sirens 
wailed, police cars and ambulances rushed to the 
scene of the "bombing," and Red Cross workers 
and Boy Scouts swarmed over each other to render 
first-aid to the "victim." Children went into hyster- 
ics and women fainted. 



Oh, yes, the Governor was there too, ostensibly 
to help sell bonds by climbing ladders and milking 
cows. But it was a marvelous opportunity for him 
to put in a lot of political glad-handing. In fact, it 
is doubtful whether he overlooked anyone who ap- 



• So why do we, the people, persist in this foolish 
futility of "buying" our war from ourselves? 

• We are not winning this war now, because we 
are now, and have been since Pearl Harbor, on the 
defensive. We cannot take the offensive in any 
major or minor conflict until we eliminate the con- 
flict within our own ranks. We have big business 
competing for war profits. We have Army and 
Navy big-shots competing for precedence. We have 
the politicians in Congress and out of it, competing 
for recognition of various pressure groups and 
blocs, who are themselves competing for special 
favors and their share of the war "gravy." As an 
example, the petroleum bloc wants synthetic rub- 
ber made from petroleum, so they will get the prof- 
its. The farm bloc wants synthetic rubber made 
from surplus and waste farm commodities, so they 
will get the profits. No one in authority seems to 
grasp the fundamental fact that unless synthetic 
rubber is made as quickly as possible by the 
cheapest and fastest process, and to heck with the 
profits for anybody, our whole war effort will be 
bogged down before it gets a good start, because 
of a complete breakdown of our transportation sys- 
tem to keep workers on the job. 

• So the circus keeps on, with everyone in the big 
show trying to capture the spot light in the form of 
publicity, priority or profits. Big business and poli- 
tics are seemingly more interested in seeing how 
much they can "make" out of this war than they 
are in winning the war itself. 

• The sooner we stop trying to "buy" our war re- 
quirements and start "making" them; the sooner 
we stop "paying" each other to defend our country, 
and start working shoulder to shoulder, unham- 
pered by price, profits, wages, chiseling and poli- 
tics; the sooner we start eliminating the discard 
and dis-harmony within our own ranks; the sooner 
we will start to win this war. 

9 Technocracy's Victory Program of total conscrip- 
tion of men, machines, materiel and money, with 
National service from all and profit to none, would 
if put into operation bind us into a smooth-running, 
scientific war machine. We would be on the same 
basis of pay as the armed forces, with the same 
standard of food, housing and medical care. If it 
is good enough for our boys, it is good enough for 
us! We would all work where we could do the 
most for our country — not where we could chisel the 



most out of our country. A moratorium would be 
declared on all debts, rents, taxes, interest, etc., for 
the duration of the war and for six months there- 
after, so we would all be free from financial worry 
and could expend all our energy where it would 
really count. And, most important of all, we would 
have a planned, scientific, over-all direction. 

• No more '"three-ring circuses" staged by each 
community to get a little trickle of money to try and 
buy our needs from ourselves! No more frantic 
finageling to try and pay ourselves for our re- 
sources and our services! No more trying to make 
sense and bring order out of the heterogeneous 
hodgepodge of hysteria which passes for National 
thinking! 

• It is true that the Government has been forced 
by circumstances to follow a number of the plans 
proposed by Technocracy. But this has been done 
apparently with the idea that it won't hurt so much 
if we cut off the dog's tail an inch at a time. Even- 
tually, circumstances will force us to adopt Tech- 
nocracy's Total Conscription program in its en- 
tirety, or else lose the war. 

• So let's do it NOW, while there is still time. We 
don't want to go down in history with the slogan 
"Too Little — Too Late" pinned to us. Now is the 
time for us, the people, to get together, united in 
purpose, and win this war the only way it can be 
won, with science, technology, and over-all planned 
direction. 

• WAKE UP, AMERICANS ! ! 

—V. J. B. 



WHY NOT TO BUILD FLYING WINGS 

• All of Technocracy's Flying Wing Bombers can 
be built in less than six months by technological 
mass production. 

9 To equal the bomb carrying capacity of these 
Wings, the Flying Fortress would have to be built 
by the present airplane factory that builds them for 
809 more years, at the rate of their present produc- 
tion for any month so far. (From figures computed 
on Flying Fortress from Life Magazine). 

• 809 years of business and profits are not to be 
sneezed at ! 
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earlier history. 



T HAS been said very often lately 
that America has never lost a war 
and it is true that we have never 
lost one — YET. But, it is also true 
that it is very dangerous to con- 
clude from this record of our past 
performance that we cannot lose 
this one. 

This war is totally unlike any of those of our 

Our wars of the latter part of the 
18th century and of the first part of the nineteenth 
century were fought here at home and against 
European nations too much involved elsewhere to 
turn their entire strength against us. Our war with 
Spain in 1891 was against a nation, even more 
poorly equipped than we then were. In World War 
No. 1, we did fight abroad but, except for the sub- 
marine menace, we could and did land troops and 
equipment when and where we chose on a friendly 
foreign shore. We could and did train and organ- 
ize them before sending them to the front. In the 
wars of yesterday, and for a long time after the 
last one, the Pacific and Atlantic oceans were a for- 
midable barrier against any large scale attempt to 
invade this Continent. But, today, we fight the most 
powerful, best equipped, best organized combina- 
tion of enemies ever known. We fight an abso- 
lutely ruthless fascist coalition, hell-bent on com- 
plete domination and enslavement of all the other 
nations and peoples of the world. We are fighting 
now and will continue to fight, thousands of miles 
from our own continental base, with only a very 
few friendly bridgeheads through which to strike 
at the enemy by land. Furthermore, because of the 
comparatively recent tremendous development of 
air power, our oceans are no longer the hindrance 
to an attempt to invade America that they were 
twenty years ago. 




The strategies and the victories of yesterday will 
never win the war of today. Losing it means our 
enslavement, under the hobnailed heels of fascism, 
tomorrow. Hitler and Hirohito have made that clear 
in their written and spoken words and in their treat- 
ment of the conquered peoples of Europe and of the 
Orient. So today we are engaged in Total War, 
which can only end for us in Total Victory or Total 
Defeat. We can win it only by Total Mobilization 
and Organization, under unified control, of all the 
means necessary for Victory. In other words, we 
cannot escape defeat if we fail to institute Total 
Conscription of all industry, all resources, all 
wealth, and all manpower and woman-power of 
these United States. This program was first pro- 
posed by Technocracy Incorporated, under our spe- 
cifications for victory as announced nearly two 
years ago, and widely publicized since. Every 
week, every day, yes, every hour, the need for its 
inauguration grows more urgent. 

Slowly — much too slowly — that need is being 
recognized by other organizations and by individ- 
uals. Three months ago the American Legion, 
voicing the conviction of hundreds of thousands of 
veterans, voted approval of Conscription of capital, 
industry and agriculture as well as military man- 
power. Major General C. S. Farnsworth com- 
manded the 37th Division of our first AEF. He is 
the former Chief of Infantry of the U. S. Army. In 
a letter to the United States News, published by 
that magazine in the October 9th issue, General 
Farnsworth said: 
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9 "For over twenty years I have advocated that 
Congress enact a comprehensive law for the Con- 
scription of labor, capital, professional services, in- 
dustry and agriculture, during war, and that a plan 
would be on file in each government agency, in 
each private business and in each personal pursuit, 
to fulfill its part in the general plan." 

• Long before the fascists of the Orient struck their 
first foul blow in the Pacific, Technocracy pointed 
out that realignment of authority in our armed 
forces was imperative. In specifying the require- 
ment for successful war, Technocracy said that the 
Army of the United States should be under unified 
control, the Navy placed under the unified control 
of a sea command, the air forces under the unified 
control of an air command and all of them under 
the Command of a Commander-in-Chief — thus pro- 
viding close coordination amongst all branches of 
our armed forces. Had the Army, Navy and Air 
commands been coordinated at Pearl Harbor that 
treacherous blow would have been softened. Ten 
months later the lesson has not yet been learned. 
Alaska tells the story and in the South Pacific we 
fight two wars. One is the Navy war and the other 
is the Army war. Each one is fought separately 
from the other. On the home front, organization 
and coordination of all phases of our effort are 
needed to back up those American soldiers, sail- 
ors, airmen and marines who defend us with their 
bodies and their lives. But overall organization is 
conspicuously not in effect. Coordination is faulty, 
confusion is everywhere. The only clear feature in 
the whole picture is the fact that Total Conscription 
of men, machines, materiel and money is needed, 
not next year or next month, but right now. 

• We have the farm and food situation. Obviously 
our fighting men need plenty of the best food we 
can give them, if they are to put forth the effort re- 
quired for maximum production, and so does the 
civilian population. But the farmer is obliged to 
ask higher prices for his produce because he must 
pay more for this labor. If he doesn't boost wages 
he won't have any workers as they will leave him 
for the war industries. Between the farmer and the 
retailer, always, there are at least two middlemen. 
The first one may, and often does, refuse to buy all 
of the farmer's produce. This helps to create an 
artificial scarcity and to raise his profits in the 
turncver. In every case a large part of the price 
the consumer pays, lines the pockets of the two or 
more middlemen. 
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$ Every household shopper knows what a large 
spread there is between what the farmer receives 
for his eggs, butter, vegetables, fruits and cereals, 
and the price he, the consumer, pays at his market. 
Technocracy holds no brief against the middleman. 
He makes his living that way, and in our present 
method of operation, distribution of farm and dairy 
produce could not be effected without him. But 
that method must be radically changed — soon. 
Price ceilings and halfhearted labor allocation will 
not, cannot be effective. In the face of the capacity 
of our farmers to produce, the present situation is 
close to tragedy. If, instead of continuing to lose 
this war, we are to win it, maximum production and 
effective distribution of food we must have, and we 
can have both only by installing Total Conscrip- 
tion. 

• By specifications of Technocracy's program, the 
government of these United States, through mass 
purchase orders, would acquire title to all farm 
products at their source, on the farm. All person- 
nel and equipment of all transportation facilities 
would likewise be conscripted by the government. 
Some farm produce would be moved to large, cen- 
tral depots for direct distribution to civilian consum- 
ers. Part of it would be shipped to processing 
plants and thence to distribution points. The needs 
of our Armed forces, both here and abroad, would 
likewise be served in the same way. The middle- 
man's function would be gone. Since all manpov/er 
would be conscripted, every man or woman would 
be allocated to a post either in the Armed Forces 
or to help fill a shortage of personnel in some nec- 
essary vocation on the home front. Most farmers 
would probably stay on their farms. Sufficient 
men and women would be allocated to each farmer 
to bring his farm to maximum production, closing 
thousands of duplicating retail stores all over Amer- 
ica and having fewer large distributng depots in 
their place, would release hundreds of thousands 
of personnel now working in those retail stores for 
assignment elsewhere as needed. Thousands of 
men engaged in transporting commodities to the 
retailers or delivering them from retailer to con- 
• sumers, would be available for urgent duties else- 
where. America at war does not need — and must 
not tolerate — three or four trucks, and four or five 
bread wagons, distributing in the same block, nor 
half a dozen food markets in every quarter of a 
mile. 
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• America is struggling with an alleged shortage 
of manpower. We do have faulty allocations and 
distribution of it, although 130 million Americans 
can furnish all the man and woman power we need 
to fight successfully abroad and to produce for the 
fighters and for ourselves at home. But our efforts 
must be organized efficiently and it is this that To- 
tal Conscription will accomplish. 

• In this new picture of farmers, middlemen, whole- 
salers, retailers and all their employees — remem- 
ber that all of them and all other Americans, 
whether they remain in their present vocations or 
not, would be on the same basis of pay as mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces. Each, according to his 
status in his particular function (as in the Army or 
Navy) would receive the same allowances for de- 
pendents; each would be provided with the same 
food, clothing, housing and medical care as the 
members of the Armed Forces. When the retailer 
closed his store, when the middleman could no 
longer buy low and sell high; when the farmer no 
longer would sell his tomatoes for 2c per pound 
and see them on the market stalls 10c per pound. 
None of them would face starvation or any lesser 
hardship. Such real or fancied sacrifice that any 
one of them would make would only be equal to 
those we would all be making. 

• In the industrial field big business still has its 
eyes wide open only to profits. Its hands are ac- 
tivated only by the same incentive. In their army 
it is PROFITS, FRONT and CENTER. Patriotism is 
relegated to the rear ranks and stays there. The 
current, so-called copper crisis is a sweet example 
of the willingness of Big Business to sacrifice Patri- 
otism for Price and Profit. 

• We need copper — plenty of it — and there is 
plenty of it in the ground. The War Production 
Beard states that our supply this year is ten times 
that with which Germany has been winning the 
war. But Wm. L. Batt, chairman of the WPB Re- 
quirements Committee, said that ammunition pro- 
duction, due to lack of copper and brass, may soon 
have to shut down. 

• The three big companies who control 90% of the 
total copper production claim a 5,000 men shortage 
of labor. But gold mining has recently been stopped 
so why not use the idle gold miners? The big com- 
panies counter this by claiming that no more cop- 
per can be mined without vast expenditures for 



equipment. Obviously that is a palpable and 
flimsy excuse. The Big Three are fearful that a 
greater abundance of copper would reduce its price 
and shrink the profits for the copper kings. Quali- 
fied observers say that this artificial shortage will 
continue as long as WPB takes its dictation from 
those who have a direct interest in the restriction 
of copper production. 

• Technocracy states that these conditions and 
other similar ones which hinder an all-out Victory 
program, will continue until Total Conscription shall 
have been installed. 

• Technocracy's Victory Program not only includes 
conscription of all wage and salary workers but of 
the entire population between the ages of 18 and 
65 years and of all wealth, business, materiel, and 
resources. 

• Almost all contemplated or pending legislation 
is directed to the conscription of workers only. This 
procedure Technocracy denounces as definite, fas- 
cist class legislation, entailing inequality of sacri- 
fice. Such tactics can result only in greater na- 
tional disunity, and in even greater inefficiency 
than we have struggled along with in twelve months 
of our war effort. 

• All of us must make some sacrifice but the small 
sacrifice of giving up a few luxuries at home is 
not remotely comparable to the extreme sacrifices 
now being made by the boys in our armed forces. 
They, who include sons, fathers, brothers, other rel- 
atives or friends of each one of us, are giving up 
their entire mode of living for the hazards of war. 

• We cannot sacrifice equally with them, but we 
can, by the installation of Total Conscription, make 
the sacrifice of all other Americans equal. In de- 
feat we would sacrifice everything, but we can, to- 
day, with Total Conscription and the minor sacri- 
fices it requires insure our victory tomorrow. 

— N. J. B. 




• 
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YOUR 
FAMIL Y 
WILL 

MOBILIZED 



Review of an article by Harry 
Hopkins appearing in the AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE for November, 1942. 





effort should be allowed to decide for himself how 
much he will do or how much he will give. 

'We are fighting savage, shrewd, well-equipped 
fanatics. Because some Americans believed that 
we could continue business, cocktail parties, and 
golf as usual we have been fighting with one hand 
tied behind us. We must fight total war with total 
war, untie that hand, and under Government direc- 
tion, with no pussyfooting, no special favors, throw 
into the war effort all the resources of the United 
States, every able-bodied man and woman, every 
machine, every factory.' 

Sharing Technocracy's statement that an 'All for 
one, one for all' effort would return America to her 



• Probably the most realistic, objective piece of writing that has come out 
of Washington since American shores were attacked on December 7, 1941, 
is the article by Harry Hopkins, the President's right-hand man, appearing in 
the American Magazine this month. That the news stands experienced a 
complete sell out of this magazine before it had been out a week shows how 
closely the man-power question hits the core of American life. Millions of 
copies of the magazine were called for and could not be had. We review 
this significant article briefly here for you. 




lECHNOCRACY INC. has been almost 
alone in pointing out that this war can 
not be won by a hit-and-miss, voluntary 
effort on the part of the civilian popula- 
tion; but that civilians, as well as our 

armed forces must be conscripted and put to work 
where they can be of the most service to our na- 
tion. Faced by disaster, Americans are awakening 
to this necessity. We quote briefly from Mr. Hop- 
kins article: 

'We are mobilizing our fighting men through Se- 
lective Service. Now we must mobilize our civili- 
ans. A Selective Service for War Work at home 
must distribute our man and women-power fairly, 
firmly and efficiently. 

• 'None can be spectators. Those who line the 

curb and watch the parade must be drawn into the 
ranks. In fairness to those men and women who 
•will give everything, even their lives, to serve our 
country, no American anywhere not now in the war 



democratic tradition of working things out, Hopkins 
goes on to state: 

• 'Critics will say this is "regimentation." But it is 
democracy's way of mobilizing, a determination to 
share and share alike in the total war effort.' 

Continuing to point out realistically what each 
segment of our population must do to contribute to 
total war he points out the necessity of high schools 
and colleges becoming training centers to prepare 
the young people to take their part in the war ef- 
fort, for, 'if we do not win this war we won't have 
any schools to go to.' Hopkins states that it is a 
purely masculine approach that women can't play 
their part in this war, — 'Men and women are in this 
war together.' He estimates that 4,000,000 new 
women workers will be in war industries in Decem- 
ber, 1943, and that those who cannot work in the 
factories and shops can perform the essential tasks 
of caring for the children whose mothers are work- 
ing in the munition plants. 

(Continued on page 12. 
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that brings home the sick and 
first come on crutches, the next 
some in baskets) are we to tel 
brave boys; you did your 
bad the way it came out, 
our Victory Bonds; we c 
interest!' 



the wounded, (the 
on stretchers, then 
them then, 'You are 
t to^wvin the war; too 
ut thin, we still have 
n on them, — 3% 



cash 



Let every North Americaj^grasp the terrible im- 
plications of advertisem^^ such as this, and face 
the fact that this is not a war of soldiers but the 
peoples' wcy^^Hfere is not a man, woman or child 
whQ^pdrr^scape it. There is not one who can buy 
way out of it. 



Long have we watched and recognized fascist 
tendencies in various moves to block progress and 
to freeze social change. We see the shades o 
fascism in the control of politics in government bj 
religious sects or by one pressure group or another! 
We recognize it in all moves fostered to build racial 
antagonism, and in all attempts to hold one group 
or race responsible for our economic and social ills. 




The hand of fascism has been raised in the re- 
cent attempts to conscript labor without the accom- 
panying conscription of wealth and industry. 



Always have these tendencies been masked in 
high-sounding motives. Always have they been 
clothed in words appealing to our sense of conserv- 
atism and tradition. 



The mask has been dropped ! 



Fascism appears boldly, shockingly in the ad- 
vertisement at the left. We see that this is a 'do- 
nated' advertisement and can only ask the persons 
responsible how they would like to have this paper 
reach the boys who were lost in the raid at 
Dieppe? How would they explain it to the soldiers 
who are giving their lives at Casablanca, Tunis and 
Bizerte? Are we to tell them, while they do our 
fighting for us, that we are only concerned in a 
safe and profitable investment that we can cash in 
on after the war is over? Are we to meet the boat 



us is not a pretty war fought with phrases. 
This is a war for survival in which we will be 
asked to face drastic reductions in our standard of 
living. We will be asked to give up many of our 
recreations, most of our luxuries, yes, even some of 
our traditions ! 





He 



The mask is off and now we can call our shots, 
re is our answer: 




WE CARE WHO FIGHTS THE WAR, AND WHAT'S 
MORE, WE CARE DAMN WELL WHO WINS 





WHO CARES ABOUT THE 'BEST, SAFEST AND 
MOST PROFITABLE INVESTMENT'? 

IF OUR MONEY IS NEEDED TO WIN THE WAR 
WE'LL LET THE GOVERNMENT TAKE IT AND 
TO HELL WITH A 3% INTEREST RATE ! 





THE ONLY 'GUARANTEE* RETURNS' WE'RE IN- 
TERESTED IN IS SEEDK THAT THE FASCIST 
ENEMY IS DEFEATED AT HOME AND 
ABROAD SO THAT JfORTH AMERICA CAN 
FULFILL HER DEST 
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ICTIONARIES give many defini- 
tions of 'freedom.' 
• When Americans say they are 
fighting for freedom, (somebody 
else's) they don't say which of 
these freedoms they are fighting 
for. 

They know that we have the highest living 
standard in the world and lead the easiest, most 
contented lives. They blame this onto freedom. 
They call this freedom. Let us investigate this 
freedom. 

Let us define this freedom as 'THE ABILITY TO 
SATISFY HUMAN WANTS' ... In order to be free 
then, there must be something which you are free 
to do, or something which you are free to have. 

• It would be silly to say that you are free to cut 
off your arm, free to hold your breath, free to gouge 
out your eyes, or free to torture yourself. These 
are not human wants, and these are not the privi- 
leges people fight for. There is nothing to prevent 
you from doing any of these things, but you do not 
consider this to be freedom, because you do not 
want to do them. 

• It is not silly to say that you are free to move 
to another city, free to work at the place you pre- 
fer, free to spend your money on a house or on a 
car, free to eat what you like, free to sleep late or 
rise early, free to come and go according to your 
liking, and free to worship as you please, where 
you please, when you please. These things are 
human wants, and people will fight for the ability 
or privilege to do these things. Freedom is the 
'ABILITY TO SATISFY THESE DESIRES.' 

9 Therefore, whatever would increase our ability 
to satisfy our wants, would increase our freedom. 

• Therefore, whatever is the chief cause of our tre- 
mendous ability to satisfy our wants, is the chief 
cause of our freedom. 

Therefore, whoever is most able to satisfy his 
wants, is most free. 




Let's investigate some average wants of aver- 
age people. The average American wants an au- 
tomobile. The average Britisher wants an automo- 
bile also. But the English people are not so well 
able to satisfy their wants (of autos) as Americans, 
because if there were as many cars in England per 
capita, as in America, there would be insufficient 
room to park them, let alone drive them. In this 
case, the cause of our superior ability to satisfy our 
wants (our freedom) is our large, spacious country. 
It is not due to 'private enterprise,' 'equal rights,' or 
the Constitution. 

• The average American wants to enjoy all man- 
ner of goods and services. But he loses his free- 
dom (ability to satisfy these wants) in exact ratio 
to the loss of abundance of these goods and serv- 
ices. 

• As long as there was more rubber for us than 
for anyone else in the world, we were free to spend 
our money on rubber if we chose. But now that we 
do not have all the rubber we need, we tind our- 
selves no more (free) 'Able to satisfy our wants for 
tires,' and no more privileged to spend our money 
as we choose (for tires) than other people. 

• And since the rubber shortage, we find that no 
longer are we free to race down the highways with- 
out any restrictions placed on us by society or by 
authority. 

• As long as there is a rubber shortage, we poor, 
poor, poor Americans may expect to be 'dictated' 
to about how fast we may drive and how many 
tires we may purchase. 

• In this case, the cause of our superior freedom 
has been the abundance of rubber, and the loss of 
our freedom is not caused by the war, but by the 
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scarcity the war brought on. If there were plenty 
of rubber, the war would not stop us from having 
it. Don't blame the war for your loss of rubber 
freedom. Blame the scarcity. It doesn't matter 
what causes a scarcity. Scarcity causes a loss of 
freedom. 

• You will regain your freedom when 'Bungling 
Business' gets to producing rubber instead of talk- 
ing, and 'contracting' about it. 

• We lost our freedom to buy new automobiles 
because of the scarcity of automobiles that are new, 
and will regain this freedom when once again new 
automobiles become plentiful. 

• Because of a scarcity of materials for refrigerat- 
ors, we lost our freedom to buy a new one, and we 
will regain our freedom, not because Hitler is licked, 
but because once again materials are plentiful. 

• We lost our ability to buy large amounts of 
sugar. When sugar again becomes plentiful for 
civilian use, we will regain that freedom. 

• People used to say indignantly, "Who the hell 
wants a dictator, like Stalin, to tell us what we can 
have and what we can not have?" Now we find 
that we must be told what we can and can't have. 
And the reason is not because our government has 
changed, not because Hitler has moved in on us, 
but because scarcity has caught up with us, just 
the same as it is in European countries. 

• It isn't the kind of government that determines 
what you may have, but how much is on hand to 
have, and how much can be produced and effec- 
tively distributed. The only way in which any gov- 
ernment could give its people more goods and 
services (more freedom) would not be by voting or 
by dictating but by getting greater production and 
distribution. And if the land just hadn't got the 
stuff in it, neither dictatorship nor democracy could 
do a thing to give people more ability to have the 
stuff, which is more freedom. 

• We lost our freedom to have more than one cup 
of coffee, or more than one package of gum at a 
time. Our ability to satisfy our wants (our free- 
dom) of fine tools has diminished with the avail- 
able supply of fine tools. For some reason we are 
still able to buy the Donald Nelson catalogue 
brand. 

• These instances all go to show that the cause of 
freedom is the abundance of goods and services. 
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That you can't have freedom where you can't pro- 
duce goods and services, and that the only way 
any government can give you more or less freedom 
is by affecting the production of goods and serv- 
ices. 

ANOTHER FREEDOM 

• There is another freedom that we have, that we 
are urged to fight for. It is the 'Equal Rights' you 
have to say awful things about your government, 
freedom to live a single or married life, freedom to 
work for whom you please and quit when you 
please (if you can afford it), freedom to study what 
you like, freedom to listen to your radio if it's 
spouting out foreign news, freedom to talk about 
what you like, freedom to express millions of con- 
flicting opinions, freedom to stay up late at night, 
freedom to drive down whichever avenue you pre- 
fer, and above all, freedom to tell your boss to go 
to the devil. 

• These freedoms are our 'Equal Rights' and this 
freedom is nof based on abundance of goods and 
services. The poorest people in the world, living 
in the poorest country in the world might have 
these freedoms. They do not involve goods and 
services to a very great degree. 

% But if you will stop and think, you will see that 
these freedoms are not treated with importance 
either by yourself, or by the majority of Americans. 
This particular kind of freedom has been raved 
about so long and loudly by the papers and maga- 
zines and radios, (not without reason), that you may 
think that you think it is important and wonderful. 
The papers have made you that way. 

• But if you will observe your own reactions, and 
the reactions of other Americans, to the Joss of 
some of this freedom, you will see that in reality 
you do not prize it highly. 

• For example: Due to the war, we lost our free- 
dom about the weather. We lost our freedom to 
enter certain zones. We lost our freedom to take 
pictures or carry cameras in certain places. We 
lost our freedom to talk about our jobs. We lost 
our freedom to be out in a boat after dark, in coastal 
areas. We lost our freedom to talk about the air- 
plane or ship we work on, or the rate of production. 
And, Heaven help us, we lost a little of our most 
prized freedom to cuss the government and its poli- 
cies. 
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• Have you any complaints, or have you heard 
any complaints about these losses! No one ever 
thinks about them, or cares. But you have heard, 
and will hear a lot more of complaining about the 
shortage of tires, gasoline, sugar, cars, refrigerat- 
ors, tools and clothes. 

• The very things people complain about losing 
show what the American people care for. The 
'ABILITY TO SATISFY WANTS OF GOODS AND 
SERVICES' is the freedom Americans are inter- 
ested in. 

• They are not interested in freedom to cuss the 
government, drive down certain roads, take pictures 
in certain places, write about the weather, etc., etc. 
Yet these are the freedoms that the papers have for 
years been busy kidding the people into imagining 
are priceless. These are the much talked of 'Equal 
Rights.' These are the only kind of equal rights. 
This is the only kind of equal freedom and justice. 
And this is the kind of freedom the Americans don't 
seem to mind losing. And this is the only kind of 
freedom which is equal ! 

• The freedom in which Americans are very defin- 
itely interested, (the ability to satisfy their wants) 
is not equal and never was, and never will be, as 
long as we have the much prized EQUAL RIGHTS 
TO BE UNEQUAL. 

• Can the American Press point out any equality 
of ability to enjoy goods and services? If so, then 
there would be equal freedom. But while people 
have not equal ability to enjoy goods and services, 
those people have not equal freedom of the kind of 
freedom they want most. 

• The only worth while freedom Americans have 
is their great ability to enjoy goods and services. 
This freedom is the direct result of our tremendous 
resources, our large land area, and our mechanical 
means of producing great quantities. This freedom 
could be increased to the point of total freedom, if 
we would distribute the goods produced by engi- 
neering methods instead of by 'Private Chiseling,' 
known otherwise as private enterprise. 

ANOTHER FREEDOM, NEITHER 

• There is still another freedom that people have 
been led to believe is worth something. It is the 
freedom to be your own boss, the freedom to do 
your own bidding and live your own life independ- 
ently of others. It is worth fighting for, dying for, 
and paying taxes all your life for, just to be your 



own boss — in other words, not to be told by any- 
one what you shall do, to not be regimented by 
anyone. It is the right to show the pioneering 
spirit of your ancestors, and live very, very inde- 
pendently. It is commonly known as freedom to 
have private enterprise. It is still more commonly 
known as RUGGED INDIVIDUALISM. 

• It has been praised and painted so beautifully 
for so long, that many Americans in order to 
achieve rugged individualism plan to retire to a lit- 
tle farm, with a few chickens, a cow and a frog, 
and prove themselves very good pioneers, — men of 
metal, men with back-bone, men of sound stuff. 
They need no help from modern civilization, they 
are not made of such soft stuff as to not be able 
to care totally for themselves. They owe no man 
anything, and they want no man to owe them. They 
live in their own little corner, very very privately 
and independently. Ah, but this is rugged individ- 
ualism ! 

• Any person with average intelligence can see at 
a glance that rugged individualism is impossible in 
a modern world. 

• The only men ever able to lead such an 'ideal 
life, was OOP, the cave-man. He truly got along 
without the help of society. He made his own club 
and did his own hunting. He killed his own food 
and made all his own clothes, if any. He dug his 
own home in the hill and chose any blamed loca- 
tion he wished. He killed whoever he didn't like 
and he stole the girl he wanted. He even did his 
own fighting. No one had any say in what he did 
or didn't. He made and lived according to his own 
laws. He had every RIGHT that any man ever en- 
joyed. If he didn't see another man for twenty 
yecrs it didn't affect his living one whit. He was a 
rugged individual. He depended on no one for 
anything, and no one depended on him. Talk about 
being free ! WOW ! 

• But if OOP were here today, he would find that 
in order to enjoy our high standard he would have 
to come down from his high-horse and depend on 
thousands of other specialists to produce the things 
he would need. He would also find that there are 
now laws to keep him from killing his mother-in- 
law, as well as thousands and thousands of other 
laws. Good-Bye Freedom! 

• He would find himself in need of the trained 
skill of other less important people than himself, in 

(Continued on page 12) 
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ASLEEP AT THE SWITCH, - 
OUR SECOND PEARL HARBOR 

The following is taken from the SeaffJe Post- 
Inielliqencer of October 20, neatly buried under a 
single column head on an inside page: 

'Drew Pearson declared in a radio broadcast that 
the navy was taken by surprise in the Solomons 
last August.' 

"The navy was taken by surprise. Jap ships stole 
up in the night. According to dispatches from the 
Solomons, men were running to their battle stations 
ONLY AFTER THE FIRST JAP SALVOS HIT. 

"Like Pearl Harbor, there was every reason to be 
prepared and ready for the Japs. Word was flashed 
to the United States commander at 3:00 p. m. that 
the Jap fleet was approaching. This gave the navy 
ABOUT ELEVEN HOURS TO PREPARE. 

"United States scouting planes had reported that 
the Jap fleet was approaching at a sustained speed 
of thirty knots, it then being about 300 miles away. 
But, unfortunately the United States commander did 
not believe the Japs could sustain a speed of thirty 
knots. 

"The Japs arrived exactly on time. An old jalopy 
of a plane dropped flares over the harbor. The wa- 
ter was lit up like day. Jap destroyers and cruis- 
ers dashed at full speed behind Savo Island, firing 
at point blank range of 1,500 yards. Some of the 
Jap ships were destroyers and no match for our 
heavy cruisers but for some reason our ships were 
not primed and ready to fire first. 

The above refers to August 8 when we lost three 
heavy cruisers and the Australians also lost one. 

On November 11, in his Washington Merry-Go- 
Round, Drew Pearson gives us more startling facts 
about the Solomon Islands, as follows: 
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'Congressman Melvin Maas, Republican, of Min- 
nesota, a colonel in the marine corps, came back 
to Washington the other day and told one of his 
colleagues, confidentially, about his experiences in 
the Solomon Islands. It was an astounding story.' 

"You ought to report that to the President," Con- 
gressman Lyndon Johnson, Democrat, of Texas, 
urged. "That is information, which he, as com- 
mander in chief, should know." 

'Maas asked for an appointment with the Presi- 
dent, waited for two weeks, GOT NO ANSWER. 
Maas had served in the marine corps in the last 
war, holds no cellophane commission, had been all 
over the Pacific, and is ranking Republican mem- 
ber of the house naval affairs committee. 

'Finally, Lyndon Johnson called the White House. 
Word finally came back that Maas could see the 
President for five minutes. 

"Don't accept for five minutes," Johnson advised. 
Maas didn't. Later he was invited to see the Pres- 
ident for as long as he wished. The President got 
an earful. If he acts on Maas' report, which seems 
likely, a lot of admirals will be shifted.' 



DOCTORED NEWS 

In the same issue of the SeaffJe Posf-7nfeiJigencer 
containing above article by Drew Pearson, there ap- 
peared on the front page this headline: 22 ZEROS 
FAIL TO DOWN TWO U. S. PLANES, followed by 
a column and a half of space devoted to a glowing 
account in blackface type by the modest (?) hero 
himself about his amazing exploits in outwitting at 
least eleven Jap planes several of which were shot 
down. 

True bravery has its rightful place in war which 
we fully recognize. But we know that very few 
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truly brave men boast or brag about their bravery. 
The primary purpose of the article was to create 
the impression that in air fighting against the Japs 
our superiority is in the ratio of eleven to one 
against them. It is quite typical of the way in 
which good news is played up and exaggerated al- 
most daily and bad news is soft-pedalled. 

The day after the above article was published, 
filling thirty column inches of space, and embel- 
lished with a two column cut of hero and wife, by 
dint of diligent search, we found in the same paper, 
the Seattle P-I. (Nov. 12), on an inside page, under 
a single column head a six inch article from which 
we quote the following significant points: 

'Representative Melvin Ma as of Minnesota, a 
colonel in the marine corps reserve who recently 
returned from active duty in the South Pacific, said 
tonight that America is losing the war in the Pa- 
cific and charged that Washington has misled the 
people in regard to some of our "victories" over 
the Japanese. 

'Representative Maas asserted that the only way 
to victory is in a SINGLE, COORDINATED WAR 
PLAN, backed up by one unified command. 

'He declared that General Doolittle's raid on To- 
kyo was successful, but "not one single plane ever 
got back." 

'The sinking of the four Allied cruisers in the So- 
lomons (August 8) was "one of the worst naval dis- 
asters in our history." He said the Japs BLASTED 
THE CRUISERS TO THE BOTTOM IN EIGHT MIN- 
UTES WITHOUT AN AMERICAN SHIP FIRING A 
RETURN SHOT.' 

(By referring to Drew Pearson's article above you 
will note that our Navy had eleven hours' warning 
of the Jap attack.) 

The newspapers are certainly living up to their 
justly earned title of PURVEYORS OF MIS-INFOR- 
MATION in a big way, since Pearl Harbor. 

TECHNICIANS 'DANGEROUS' ? 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 18— Director Donald M. 
Nelson of the War Production Board today indorsed 
a plan to put industrial technicians to work on im- 
provement of wartime output under a new office of 
technological mobilization if "rightly administered." 

Unless it is rightly administered, Nelson told a 
military subcommittee, the bill sponsored by its 
chairman, Senator Kilgore, Democrat, West Virgin- 
ia, might be "dangerous." — Seattle Times, Nov. 18, 
1942. 



GRANGE BACKS 
TOTAL CONSCRIPTION 

The following is taken from the Seattle Star of 
November 19: 

'The National Grange today put the power of its 
- lillion American farmer members behind resolu- 
tions calling for universal conscription of manpower 
and resources. 

'One resolution directed the Grange executive 
committee to support any legislation providing for 
conscription of all resources necessary to prose- 
cute the war, with a stipulation that such conscrip- 
tion should terminate six months after the end of 
the war.' 

STRAWS IN THE WIND 

'HOUSE GIVEN BLUEPRINT FOR ALL-OUT WAR. 
Tolan Committee Presents Plan to Mobilize Entire 
Nation's Materials and Manpower. 

'Chairman Tolan, Democrat, California, of the 
special committee on defense migration, introduced 
a bill to create an over-all office of War Mobiliza- 
tion guided by an "economic general staff" known 
as the committee on requirements and program . . . 

'His call for reshuffling and "streamlining" fol- 
lowed by two days a special report by this com- 
mittee declaring that "despite numerous realign- 
ments, ten months after Pearl Harbor, business-as- 

to • 

usual considerations still permeate the Washington 
wartime agencies. 

"This war can be lost in Washington," the Com- 
mittee declared. 

The purpose of the measure would be: 

'To inventory and mobilize all the economic re- 
sources of the United States including manpower, 
facilities, materials, technical and scientific knowl- 
edge, and natural resources for maximum use in 
the provision of military and essential civilian 
needs and to adjust and stabilize the economy in 
accordance with the needs of full mobilization and 
other conditions created by war.' 

The above excerpts are taken from the Seaffie 
Post-Intelligencer tor November 17, 1942. The arti- 
cle goes on to state that under this plan four offices 
would be set up as follows: (1) Production and Sup- 
ply, (2) Manpower Supply, (3) Technological Mo- 
bilization and (4) Economic Stabilization. 

Technocracy comments that it seems odd that in 
such a sweeping proposal wealth should not, too, 
have been mobilized ! 
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MANPOWER MUDDLE 
BREEDS CHAOS 

Continued 

• For several years we have been loudly critical 
of Hitler's policy of GUNS versus BUTTER. But isn't 
it quite possible that in our abortive and utterly 
sterile method of handling our manpower problem 
we may be following the same shortsighted policy? 

• Have we not held the urgent need of ships and 
planes, tanks, guns and other munitions so close to 
our eyes that it has obscured, if not actually blacked 
out, the equally urgent need of proper foods? 

• The millions of men and women who are mak- 
ing ships and planes, tanks and guns, and others 
required to operate them, are as human as you and 
I. When, and if they are assailed by the pangs of 
hunger in the next few months their efficiency in 
producing and operating the implements of war and 
transportation will greatly decrease. 

• Some of those who skip hastily through the 
headlines and doctored articles recently put out 
which brag about our unlimited food supply might 
find it profitable to read between the lines of one 
such article to find the hidden truth. For example, 
here is one from the Christian Science Monitor of 
November 3: (Headline) 'PLENTY OF FOOD FORE- 
SEEN FOR UNITED STATES IN 1943.' Despite a 
serious manpower problem on farms and a predic- 
tion that military and lend-lease food buying is ex- 
pected to rise 50 percent, Americans will be well 
fed in 1943, the Department of Agriculture says: 
"There will be enough food in THE TOTAL SUP- 
PLY, although there may be SHORTAGES OF 
MANY INDIVIDUAL COMMODITIES," according 
to the Department's summary. In meat and dairy 
products the demand will probably exceed the sup- 
ply, but bread and many other foods will be abun- 
dant.' 

• The millions living on the Pacific Coast, who ex- 
perienced a shortage of vegetables, accompanied 
by a big price increase, with the real war effort 
just barely getting under way, might well ask just 
what other foods the Department had in mind. 

• We know that we have accumulated surpluses 
in some bulky items such as wheat, potatoes, etc. 
which will last well into next year. But in dairy 
products and some other very vital and essential 
foods the surpluses are rapidly being depleted even 
at the present rate of consumption and export. This 
rate of depletion will continue to accelerate in most 
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lines due partly to increasing export and also due 
to the allotment of food to men in our armed forces 
being greater per capita than that consumed by the 
average civilian. 

© The Manpower problem can be solved effectively 
only by intelligent, long range planning. 

9 Technocracy Inc. has a definite and positive so- 
lution for the shortage of manpower and materials 
which exist now. This master plan has been con- 
tinuously advocated for more than two years. It 
provides for Total Conscription by the Government 
of Men, Machines, Materiel and Money. It is a na- 
tional system of rationing control of all flow lines 
of goods and services which would greatly simplify 
end rapidly accelerate our production and distribu- 
tion. It would provide A GUARANTEED STAND- 
ARD OF LIVING AT A FROZEN— OR FIXED PRICE 
LEVEL. For details of how Total Conscription would 
solve our farm problems see 'For Victory: Equality 
of Sacrifice' in this issue. 

% It is imperative that Total Conscription be 
adopted immediately unless we want the present 
manpower muddle to bring about more chaos within 
the next few months. 

• Let's stop losing — Technocracy PLAYS AMERICA 
TO WIN ! 

— R. J. K. 

YOUR FAMILY WILL BE MOBILIZED 

Continued 

• 'The capacity of every able-bodied person must 
be recorded and classified. Whenever any labor 
shortage is holding up the prosecution of the war, 
the Government must step in and get to the spot 
the men and women best qualified to do the work, 
whether they are housewives, teachers, students, 
department store clerks, bankers, executives, tele- 
phone operators, bricklayers. . . . 

9 'Let's take a look at this war and at the reasons 
why a total effort is necessary. This is a fight to the 
finish. If Germany can't knock out Russia and Eng- 
land, Germany eventually loses the war and sur- 
renders on our terms. If the worst comes and Ger- 
many defeats Russia and England, Hitler will be 
free to concentrate on the United States. If our 
forces are not strong enough to win, he will offer 
us no terms but unconditional surrender — which we 
will accept only when the Germans and the lap- 
anese meet on the banks of the Mississippi.' 
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@ Since Russia was invaded Technocracy has 
fainted out that, regardless of what our opinions 
may be of Russia's government, she is our strong- 
est ally against European fascism. Howard Scott 
stated in November, 1941: 'If Russia goes down to 
est ally in Europe, and . . . the United States will 
have lost her most powerful ally in Europe and 
Asia/ 

• Now we read, a year later, Hopkin's factual 
analysis of that situation, 'It is nonsense to criticize 
at this time the internal economy of an ally that is 
making the greatest contribution of all the United 
Nations. We must give Russia aid without reser- 
vation, for if Russia collapses, the war will continue 
for years,' 

• that no effective civilian mobilization is possible 
on a purely voluntary basis is pointed out in the 
following paragraphs: 

• 'I have no patience with those wno question the 
patriotism of Americans. But too many will not 
make great sacrifices until they have to. They 
simply will not believe that certain things will have 
to be required of them. We have asked the Amer- 
ican people, "Buy war bonds," "Dig up scrap," 
"Don't ride on railroads or in automobiles for pleas- 
ure," "Don't use too much coffee," "Learn to be a 
welder." 

• 'To ask is not enough. I don't blame anybody 
for taking week end trips as long as railroad tick- 
ets are freely sold. You can't call a man unpatri- 
otic if he leaves one job to take another at higher 
wages when everybody else is doing it. There is 
no ground for criticizing a manicurist in Denver be- 
cause she doesn't voluntarily go to California and 
work in an airplane plant. 

• T recently was in Iceland and found plenty of 
American soldiers but not enough carpenters and 
bricklayers and other workers. The Government 
has sent the soldiers but had "asked" the civilian 
workers, and too many had said, "Sorry, no." 

• 'Priorities and rationing, combined with the scar- 
city of labor and raw materials, have already af- 
fected our way of living. Under total war our over- 
all standard of living will be as low as it was at 
the bottom of the depression in 1932. Our standard 
is falling because there are fewer goods to buy, not 
because we have no money. And this time there 
will not be the suffering that comes with depres- 
sions. The well-to-do will not live as well as they 
did in 1932, but the poor will live better, for there 



will be enough food and clothing for all. Generally 
there will be nobody living in luxury, nobody liv- 
ing in poverty.' 

• Realizing that the mobilization of labor is not 
enough, Hopkins goes on to state cs follows: 

Q 'Ncr is labor all that must be diverted. The War 
Production Board is moving to mobilize machines 
and manufacturing plants which are performing 
nonessential functions and which are needed in war 
work. As machines and plants are converted into 
war work, so will be most of the laborers who man 
them.' 

® The article goes on to point out that the super- 
visicn of manpower placement must not be domi- 
nated by any business, labor, agriculture or politi- 
cally partisan group, but must be done on the basis 
of good judgment and efficiency. 

• That much consideration has been given the mo- 
bilization of man-power, but very little to the sur- 
rounding factors in our economy is shown in the 
following excerpt: 

9 'Hardships are ahead for everybody. A man 
earning $10,000 a year may have to take a job at 
$3,000 a year. He may feel at first that he cannot 
live on that sum, that he can't even pay his life in- 
surance premiums. But he will forget his life insur- 
ance if necessary. After all, the soldier in the army 
gets only $50 a month.' 

• Technocracy salutes Harry Hopkins for his ob- 
jective approach to the man-power problem, but 
points out that in a highly technological, integrated 
society we cannot fight this war efficiently with a 
portion of our economy mobilized and not the 
whole. Total war means not only the conscription 
of our man-power and machines but of our re- 
sources and money as well. Remember that no 
other country has total conscription today. The 
fascists conscript labor. The communists conscript 
wealth. TOTAL CONSCRIPTION IS THE AMER- 
ICAN WAY ! 

— R. H. 
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WHAT FREEDOM ? 

Continued 

order to get the things he wanted. Good-Bye 
Rugged Individualism ! 

• 'Rugged Individualism' and 'Freedom from Obli- 
gation to Society' have since the beginning of his- 
tory diminished at the same rate that the living 
standard of man has increased, until today it would 
be impossible for OOP to privately, individually, 
build his own modern house. He would need lum- 
ber which he could not make until he first made 
some tools. These he could not make until he had 
first discovered and mined his own metals. He 
would have to build his own forge to make the 
metal into tools. He would have to procure his 
own chemicals to make his own glass for windows. 
He could not make his own door-knobs, his own 
furniture, nor his own floor-wax. 

© He could not make his own utensils to prepare 
his meals in. He could not make his own Wheaties, 
Puffed Horrors, or a hundred other breakfast foods 
all nice and full of early morning vitamins. 

• He could not make his own flour to make his 
own bread to make his toast, because he couldn't 
even make his own tools to make a flour mill. Nor 
could he make his own resistance wire for his 
toaster. 

• He could not make his own telephone to talk to 
himself on, because he could not make the copper 
wire and make the insulation for it. Nor could he 
make the radio tubes for his own modern radio. 
Nor could he make the power producing equipment 
with which to operate his tools. 

• If he happened to be living in V/ashington, he 
could not have oranges, bananas, or spices. If he 
was living in the warmer places, ne couid not make 
his own rubber belt to run his own refrigerator, nor 
the gas, nor the valves. 

• He couldn't make his own shoe-lace tips. He 
couldn't make cloth of cotton, wool, or silk nor pro- 
duce rayon, satin, flannel nor any other ot tne 
jloths we have, because he couldn't even maice me 
.mils to produce it. Nor could he make his own 
shirts, hats, ties, pants, shoes, gloves, woolen suits, 
bathing suits, sunsuits, sport suits, work suits, or 
law suits. He couldn't even make his own buttons 
jr tie-pins. 

9 He couldn't make his own rifles, pistols, guns, 
ammunition, knives, or fish-line and fish hooks. Nor 
could he make his own frying-pan to fry the fish 



in, or even make his own cigarette-lighter or 
matches to light the fire ... 

• He couldn't fill his own teeth. He couldn't even 
remove his own tonsils, set his broken arms, or 
give himself a blood transfusion. 

• He couldn't cut his own hair (not having a knife) 
or make his own razor blades, let alone make his 
own electric shaver. 

• He couldn't produce his own tires or build his 
own highways to use them on. As for a car — he 
couldn't even make the porcelain for the spark- 
plugs. Nor could he make an airplane. 

® He couldn't make his own phonograph records 
nor get music by pressing a button. 

• In fact, with all the knowledge of a modern sci- 
entist, without the aid of society, he could do little 
differently than he did back in the cave days. That 
is* how dependent he would be on the rest of us, 
and that is how dependent the most rugged individ- 
ualist is on the rest of us today. 

• What crack-pot will contend that there can be 
rugged individualism in a modern world? Let such 
a person remove himself to the North Woods, tak- 
ing nothing with him, and there attempt to even 
keep from starving to death! He will rapidly de- 
cide that the life of rugged individualism is too 
much trouble. He will be glad to give up every 
bit of his wild woods freedom, return to society, 
and be subject to ten thousand laws, become slave 
to the economic whip and take orders from the 
dirtiest boss in any business, in order to enjoy the 
benefits of united effort. 

• It is time for Americans to realize that the only 

thing they are trying to get, the only things they 
enjoy very greatly, are physical goods and serv- 
ices. It is time for them to realize that the only 
freedom they are today showing any concern 
about, is the ability to satisfy their wants. It is 
time for them to realize that this is the freedom we 
are fighting for, and that this freedom is the direct 
result of our vast store of resources and our me- 
chanical means of producing goods and services. 
It is time for them to realize that we are not fight- 
ing for any ghost called 'Rights,' but that we are 
fighting to save our resources from all the envious 
ones, and that we are fighting to keep out a sys- 
tem of social operation where our production is 
frozen at a level of scarcity in order to maintain 
the status quo. 

— S. R. S. 
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Only the deaf, dumb and blind 
residing in Seattle's crowded de- 
fense area could have missed 
knowing that Howard Scott spoke 
at the Civic Auditorium on Octo- 
ber 30 on Total War. 20,000 con- 
tact folders, signs (as you see in 
the upper picture) on every Tech- 
nocrat's car in the area, attrac- 
tive four-colored posters in all of 
the city's buses, billboards in 
strategic locations, half-page ad- 
vertisements in two daily papers, 
plus sound cars with music and 
announcers, all made Seattle very 
much aware of Technocracy, To- 
tal Conscription and Howard 
Scott. 
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• It rained and it poured and 
still the crowd gathered at the 
auditorium! 

Technocracy (without the aid of 
Hollywood Movie Stars or free 
turkeys) drew, and held the at- 
tention of, one of the largest 
crowds ever meeting at this hall. 
The audience responded to Scott's 
:lear-cut analysis of the war situ- 
ion and 'What are you going to 
DO about it?' by coming forward 
in large numbers after the lecture 
z~d signing up. (See photo at 
right.) Above Scott is seen in an 
informal pose as he spoke before 
±6 membership meeting, and, at 
the right, Technocrats at the mem- 
bership dinner salute the 'Chief. 




We've cleaned up the rubber 

and the scrap- 




SEE 'MANPOWER MUDDLE BREEDS CHAOS' ON PAGE 3 



